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‘fditorial. 


WE learn that Mr. P. C. Mozem- 
dar, the well-known disciple of Chun- 
der Sen, has accepted an invitation to 
be present at the Religious Council of 
the Columbian Exposition. He comes 
as the representative of the Brahmo 
Somaj. He is much interested in the 
scheme of the Congress, and is urging 
other representatives of the Indian 
faith to attend. 


It is pleasant to learn that Mme. 
Schliemann, widow of the discoverer 
of Troy’s ancient site, is carrying on 
his work, which falls fittingly into the 
hands of one who is of Grecian birth 
and has long had a deep interest in 
the same line of studies that occupied 
her husband. She is said to be an 
accomplished antiquarian. The col- 
lection of antiquities gathered by Dr. 
Schliemann was left to the German 
Empire, and fills fifty-eight cases in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin. 


Dom PEDRO was held in high re- 
gard by the Jews. He wads an excel- 
lent Hebraist, and translated several 
parts of the Bible into Latin. The 
work which occupied him just before 
his death was a study of Provencal 
pujutim, published about two months 
ago under the title, Poesies Hebraico 
Provencales. He had many friends 
among the learned Jews of Europe, 


and was on intimate terms with 
Adolphe Franck, the author of a work 
on the Cabala. It is supposed there 
was some Jewish blood in the exiled 
emperor’s veins. 


ONE of the many reminders of the 
loss sustained in the death of Mr. 
Maxson, seen at Menomonie, was the 
blackboard, on which a lesson had 
been written out the night before for 
use at the Teachers’ Meeting. Much 
of Mr. Maxson’s success in his work 
was due to his painstaking methods 
of instruction outside the pulpit. 
The teaching of the children and of 
the children’s teachers formed a large 
part of his duties. A Milwaukee 
paper, referring to thisincident, says 
this sentence was written in the cen- 
ter of the board: ‘‘ He who has never 
caused fear to the smallest creature 
need have no fear when he dies.’’ 
The blackboard is to be framed and 
hung in the church. 


THE monument to Theodore Parker 
in Florence, at last stands in its place. 
An address was delivered at the un- 
veiling, by the U. S. Consul to Greece, 
the Consul at Florence presiding. A 
friend writes us that the stone is not 
large, but in excellent taste, with a 
medallion head of the preacher, the 
work of W. W. Story, who also con- 
tributed a poem. Miss Grace Ellery 
Channing, granddaughter of Willlam 
Ellery Channing, removed the veil, 
and a more appropriate choice could 
not have been made. About fifty 
Americans were present. Mr. Par- 
ker’s grave was covered with white 
chrysanthemums, and planted witha 
spray of ivy brought for that purpose 
from James Freeman Clarke’s church, 
and which is meant to train on a trel- 
lis over the stone. 


THE J/ndependenit publishes an ar- 
ticle on Negro Citizenship in the form 
of a letter from one Southerner to an- 
other. The writer admits the negro’s 
faults, that he is by no means as white 
as he has been painted by some of his 
sentimental friends; but it is not 
strange that a class of people whose 
marital rights have been ignored for 
generations should be as a rule un- 
chaste ; that they who were stolen, 
should steal; whose word was never 
taken on oath should find it easy to 
lie; that laziness should be a natural 
trait in those never allowed to reap 
the fruits of their own labor. But ad- 
mitting all that is said against the 
black man, the question remains, is 
he a serf or a citizen,—and this loyal- 
hearted citizen and humane brother 
from the South replies that ‘‘ this is 
America, and that here serfdom has 
no place for the sole of its foot.’’ 


IN a recent number of Avrazns, Col. 
Higginson tells in pleasant vein the 
story of the old Town and Country 
Club of Boston, organized in the days 
when such names as Charles Sumner, 
Anson Burlingame, Theodore Parker, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow and Emerson 
were enrolled among its members. 
Mr. Emerson, we are told, was the 
natural leader, but we suspect not in an 
executive sense, for we learn that his 
place on the ‘business committee was 
soon given to another. We have 
equal difficulty in thinking of Mr. 
Alcott as an efficient corresponding 


secretary, and wonder what mystical 
side remarks were slipped into the let- 


ters announcing meetings and remind- 
ing members of unpaid dues. He 
was, however, Mr. Higginson says, the 
real center of the club, whose special 
work in it he is to describe further, in 
another number. The club held 
monthly meetings, and did not lack 
deep and living topics to discuss. It 
broke up at last, one of the members 
said, because of ‘‘the difficulty of rec- 
onciling the wishes of the Boston 
lawyers, who asked merely for a club- 
room, with those of the country cler- 
gymen, who expected board, lodging 
and their washing bills every time 
they came to Boston.’’ 


IN a little railway station bearing a 
name easier to write than to pro- 
nounce, Motjesfontein, twelve hours’ 
ride from Cape Town, the author of 
‘“An African Farm’’ lives. The 
place contains less than a dozen 
houses, it 1s said. Miss Schreiner 
does not even have the companionship 
of books, for we are told that she has 
but a small library, mostly made up, 
as might be guessed, of philosophical 
works. She is said to be well informed 
however, and to converse brilliantly 
and well on many topics. For the 
rest, a writer like this one, would 
naturally draw her chief inspiration 
from inner sources, and she seems fit- 
tingly placed in the bare but pictur- 
esque landscape of Northern Africa 
she has reproduced so well in her 


books. 


HERE is a neat way of getting 
around one of the perplexing problems 
in theology. It is a sagacious inven- 
tion which enables one to say it and 
not to say it, to conform to latest 
thought without breaking with oldest 
dogmas. A Congregationalist minis- 
ter in Chicago was recently ordained 
over a popular church, and in his ad- 
dress before the Council, said: that 
he believed the Bible to be not a revel- 
ation from God, but a revelation of 
God, and in this sense to be inspired, 
not only in its writing, but in its col- 
lection and preservation. He could 
not accept the doctrine of sin derived 
from the first man; original sin being 
simply a bent given to men in the 
direction of evil. Christ did not so 
much make an atonement as reveal 
an atonement. The atonement was a 
revelation of what we ought to be. 
We should think the Council might 
have asked, is this not equally true of 
a collection of the British poets, or of 
the writings of Seneca and Epictetus ? 
‘Not a revelation from God, but a 
revelation of God;’’ and in this sense 
may they not be said to be ‘‘in- 
spired, not only in their writings, but 
in their collection and preservation ?”’ 


THE fact that Dr. Keeley takes a 
hundred dollar fee from the patients 
he cures at Dwight, has excited the 
displeasure of some of the Pharisees, 
conscious of living lives of pure benev- 
olence on their own part. The ques- 
tion having been derisively asked by 
one of our daily press, what Dr. 
Keeley proposed to.do for the poor 
drunkard in the gutter, an answer 
came promptly in the shape of a 
printed communication, in which he 
offered to buy the Washingtonian 
Home on West Madison street, and 
with the same moneyed assistance 
that institution now receives from the 


city, carry on its work according to 


his own methods. We have not yet 
learned whether the offer will be ac- 
cepted, but there appears to have 
been some demurring on the part of 
the present management. The Home 
combines the physiological, with the 
moral method of cure, which forms 
doubtless a rational basis; but it does 
not possess the right to use Dr. 
Keeley’s specific, and the results at 
Dwight are of that brilliant and aston- 
ishing charactet which casts all other 
methods in the shade. 


IN the Avena for January, Mr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace writes on ‘‘Hu- 
man Progress; Past and Future,’’ in 
which he points out the difference 
between the general advancement of 
an age or country in civilization, and 
the moral and intellectual progress of 
man. Relatively, man, to the age in 
which he lives as individual, is but 
little farther advanced to-day than 
fifty or one hundred years ago. Ma- 
terial civilization is cumulative, while 
man has in’a sense the whole experi- 
ence of the race to repeat in his own 
short span of life. Though heredity 
is an accepted fact it is found that the 
transmission of higher acquired qual- 
ities derived from education are sel- 
dom transmissible; yet Mr. Wallace 
finds two permanent factors at work 
for the advancement of the race— both 
forms of selection—one that process of 
elimination by which the weak and 
vicious members of society are slowly 
separated from the rest; the other, the 
growing freedom and intelligence of 
women. In giving this last.factor go 
important a place, Mr. Wallace agrees 
with the poet, Ibsen, who thinks the 
two chief signs of progress manifest in 
the social life of to-day are the dis- 
content of the laboring classes and 
the emancipation of women. 


‘‘The Old Year!’’ 


Already 1891 is looked upon asa 
dead and gone thing and we speak of 
it as the ‘‘Old Year.’’ The days that 
throbbed with life, the weeks that 
sped with hope, the months that 
groaned under care and anxiety have 
gone, and the summing up of the 
whole is a sigh for the past and a 
hope for the future. As we write, we 
are surrounded by an expanse of daily 
papers, in which are summed up the 
results of the year. Financial, politi- 
cal and literary, the account is made 


up. Here, in Chicago, at least, 
it is made to show a_ hopeful 
footing on the credit side. Business 


has climbed up into the unintelligible 
millions on every hand. The growth 
of commerce, population and buildings 
is beyond the comprehension of the 
individual mind. In the midst of all 
this, there is a still, small voice that 
suggests the worthlessness of these 
figures and the uncertain character of 
these footings. Wecan but remember 
that with these increasing millions, 
there has come increasing dangers 
and unrecognized responsibilities. It. 
is an open question yet, as to whether 
Chicago or even the United States is 
assimilating its material as rapidly as 
it accumulates it. If it does not, then 
dyspepsia, congestion, disease and 
death are the inevitable results in store. 
We will not undertake to solve these 
larger questions in our retrospective 


glance this week. As we pass, we 
once more recall the losses of the year, 
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the dear names of our own household 
of faith, among which stand out, 
Frederick Frothingham, Thomas Hill, 
Frederick Hinckley, Henry Doty Max- 
son, Loami Goodenow Ware. ‘These 
names have been consecrated during 
the year by death. As we look be- 
yond our own fellowship, we can but 
speak again with regret and with 
reverence the names of the venerable 
Dr. Bancroft, the mentor of Ameri- 
can historians, who, in the ripeness of 
his ninetieth year, laid down his tireless 
pen this last year. The stalwart and, 
in his way, prophetic spirit, Charles 
Bradlaugh, won in his lifetime a tri- 
umph for free thought which ought to 
characterize the years in which he 
lived as most hopeful ones. In con- 
nection with Charles Bradlaugh, we 
can but think of that other valiant 
leader of reforms, the hot-blooded 
champion of liberty, the close of whose 
life was shadowed by the ill-fated en- 
tanglement of a wayward heart; but 
on that account, we should not forget 
the valiant service that Parnell ren- 
dered the cause of the downtrodden. 
In the final summing up, by the court 
which yields decrees other than those 
of the newspapers, the great devotion 
of this man will not be fully canceled or 
permanently obscured by the subtle, 
dangerous, but at the same time, ten- 
der, divine attractions of human love. 
The heart that is so potent to bless, is 


alas as potent to curse and blight the | 


lives of men and women. But the 
central loss of the year to those who 
stand where the Unity reader does, 
must gather around the name of James 
Russell Lowell, the Bard of Rational- 
ism, the poet voice that was ever lifted 
in the interest of the humanitarian 
gospel. He was a man who found in 
literature a pulpit, finer and higher 
than his associates and contemporaries 
were able to find in the church. 

As we were gathering material for 
this editorial, we came for the first 
time upon the painful news of the 
death of Professor Kuenen of Leyden. 
Happily we found the news in the 
appreciative words of our editorial 
associate, Dr. Hirsch, and what he 
says IN MEMORIAM in the columns of 
the Aeform Advocate, we are glad to 
reproduce in our editorial column and 
heartily and gratefully indorse the 
words of our associate. The realm of 
religious life grows free and large in 
the Christian world, only so far as 
rational ideas of the Bible take the 
place of dogmatic ones. Dr. Kuenen 
did much to give to Christianity the 
magnificent gift of a released, re- 
stored, reanimated Bible. He snatched 
it from the hands of the dogmatists, 
rescued it from the slavery of the 
miraculous and put it into the realm 
of literature and into the lives of 
universal history. 

To glance at the record of the little 
household of faith we call ‘‘ Unitar- 
ian,’’ we can but feel that the tri- 
umphs of the year are more negative 
than positive. We have gotten away 
from certain reactional 
and unphilosophic alarms. The era 
of exclusion, of linedrawing and panic 
is gone, but the constructive enthu- 
siasm, the confidence of an enlarged 
position has not yet come. Ethical 
passion to organize the church of the 
Golden Rule is scarcely yet among us. 
Tis true our officials count up sixty 
new societies organized in the last two 
years. It is a better showing, per- 
haps, than any previous two years in 
the history of American Unitarianism, 
but those who are acquainted with 
the facts,and who know the condi- 
tions of the so-called ‘‘sixty new 
churches ’’ must frankly and humil- 
latingly confess that many of them 
are still uncertain dependencies, with- 
out much internal enthusiasm or a 
very confident grip on their own 
future. Our theological schools thus 
far /rain men for the ministry, but 
they often fail to zzsfive them. Our 


young men come out, with a whole- 
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some business concern for their future, 
they are solicitous about their ‘‘ bread 
and butter,’’ and count anxiously the 
chances for promotions, for a library, 
and a parish that will bring city priv- 
ileges. The era of the prophet will 
one day come. Then, confident that 
the world has a place for the devout and 
uncalculating advocates of the spirit- 
ual life, and from the contagion of their 
own personality, they will invoke 
churches out of the incongruous and 
unorganized elements of our country, 
without leaning on outside help and 
encouragement. Then the era of con- 
struction will truly have begun. That 
this era is tocome chiefly or primarily 
from the work of Unitarians stream is 
still a question which only the rash will 
venture to answer. The most hopeful 
developments of the year have been 
those within the ranks of the so-called 
conservative and orthodox churches. 
There is a growing rational vigor 
in the heart of Presbyterianism, a 
glowing openness warming again 
the ranks of Methodism; there is a 
disintegration of dogma among the 
Episcopalians, a turning to the evan- 
gelistic methods of a rising faith that 
is most hopeful. The church of the 
people, and for the people, without a 
creed but with a purpose, without 
dogma but with convictions, without 
the power of excluding, but with a 
splendid assimilating power, is on the 
way; it is coming, we have no doubt. 
In the triumphs and defeats of 1891 
we see the opportunity to hasten this 
church through the struggles and the 


| jars, the toils and the disappointments 


of 1892. ‘‘ Blessed be they who have 
toiled in the past. Blessed are they 
who still have power to toil in the 
future.’ 


— 


Dr. Abraham Kuenen. 


Professor A. Kuenen, of Leyden, 
the eminent Biblical scholar and lib- 
eral theologian, died on December 
roth. Had a princeling passed away, 
or one of the great workers on the 
‘‘Bourse,’’ the cable would have 
flashed the news across the Atlantic. 
As he who died was merely a scholar, 
we had to wait for the slow informa- 
tion in the Dutch exchanges on the 
mail list, to learn that while we were 
penning our lines, hoping for aspeedy 


recovery, his body had already been 


| 
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tendencies | 


laid to rest in the grave. And yet 
there is no man to-day, whose death 


could have been felt as deeply by the 


whole nation whose gifted son he was, 
and in the world at large, by that 
quiet confederation of studious and 
searching minds, whose pathfinder 
and teacher he had been these many 
vears. When the men will be men- 
tioned who influenced the thought of 
the latter half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, among the brilliant company 
will be in the first rank, Abraham 
Kuenen. It is not too much to say, 
that next to the giants who spread 
the new views on the origin and evo- 
lution of the world of matter and 
mind, none has affected to so great 
an extent the opinions of his genera- 
tion, as did the quiet, retiring scholar 
of Leyden. He was the first among 
the many men, who had traced out 
the true history of the Bible, whose 
voice was heard outside the nar- 
row pale of his colleagues and fel- 
low students. He was the first who 
carried the new knowledge into the 
library of the ‘‘general reader.’’ It 


was he who forced sturdy adherents 


of the old traditional conceptions, to 
modify their positions. But while 
thus a popularizer in the noblest 
sense of the word, he was for all that 
an original searcher. Gifted, as few 
are, with both the critical insight and 
the constructive faculty, he, down to 
the merest details, discovered the 
marks which set aside, as belonging 
to one age or another, the piece of 
Hebrew writing come down to us, but 
at the same time, he, with a skill of 


‘ 


the highest order, understood how to 
give life once more to the detached 
fragments, by assigning to them a 
new place, not merely in time, but in 
the very organism of the unfolding 
consciousness of the people who pro- 
duced the Bible. ‘‘Biblical criticism 
is destructive.’’ This is the battle- 
cry of many men, who have not the 
eyes to see, or, if they have, steadily 
close them to the truth. Kuenen’s 
work was in an eminent degree con- 
structive. His whole life is the proof 
that religion and religiousness are not 
wanting, necessarily, in a mind so 
ordered as his was. He was the liv- 
ing protest against the accusation, 
that such views of the Bible as he en- 
tertained, are subversive of the best 
religion brings to man. If ever there 
lived a man whose every breath was 
consecrated to the service of God, it 
was Abraham Kuenen. He was the 
incarnation of the spirit of tolerance. 
While it can not be denied that many 
of the foremost critical students of 
Old Testament literature are not free 
from anti-Semitism, Kuenen was the 
signal exception to this tendency, 
which is especially noticeable in the 
writings of the Germans. He was 
among the first to recognize the im- 
portant services rendered by Geiger, 
in his ‘‘Ursehrift.’’ He had an open 
eye for the possibilities of reform Ju- 
daism in this day. He was one of 
those Christians, represented among 
us here by the Unitarians of the West, 
who aré glad to feel the elbow of the 
Jew standing at the left of his line, 
and touching him who also fights 
on the extreme flank of his own host. 

His more important works have 
been translated into English. Among 
these, his ‘‘ Religion of Israel,’’ his 
‘Prophets and Prophecy ;’’ and a 
small lecture on the Pentateuch ; while 
his ‘‘ National and Universal Relig- 
ions,’’ were Hibbert lectures, delivered 
by him in English in London. But 
beyond these, his main contributions 
which exercised considerable influence 
in re-shaping in the English speaking 
communities, views on religion and 
the Bible, his busy pen has _ be- 
queathed to posterity a brilliant col- 
lection of gems of no ordinary value. 
His ‘‘ Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek 
naar het onstaan en de verzameling 
van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds,”’ 
is the scholarly basis upon which rest 
his more popular expositions. The 
first edition appeared before 1870; 
but during the last five years a 
second edition enlarged and revised, 
has passed through the press of which 
two volumes have been published, 
the third perhaps now forever still to 
be supplied. Of part first, a German 
translation has come out, and if we 
may trust our impression, an English 
is now in course of preparation. 
Kuenen was one of the founders of 
the Vheologisch Tijdschrift, now be- 
ginning its twenty-sixth volume. 
There was scarce a number but con- 
tained from him longer articles on 
most interesting subjects or book re- 
views, suggestive and profitable in 
almost every line. He was a member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Amsterdam, and in its publications, 
section history and philology, are 
stored away remarkable articles by 
Professor Kuenen, bearing upon 
mooted points in Jewish history. 
Among these, we remember one on 
the ‘‘ Sanhedrim,’’ and another on 
the ‘‘ Men of the Great Synagogue,’’ 
and a third on the history of the Mas- 
soretic text. It goes without saying 
that he was a master of Semitic philol- 
ogy, among his earliest works being 
the edition of an Arabic text bearing 
on Biblical subjects. 

All those that knew him agree in 
this, that he was one of the most lova- 
ble and most loving men, of a personal 
magnetism which is of the rarest 
that ever graced earth. For his own 
family and for the sorrowing company 


of Biblical scholars, he has been re- 


moved too early. He was sixty-three 
years of age when after apparent re- 
covery, death suddenly entered his 
study and commanded him to lay down 
the pen, that so often had traced in 
letters the deep thoughts which had 
risen in his mind, and, let me add, 
from the recesses of an affectionate 
and sympathetic, yea, an enthusiastic 
heart. Though not a Jew, he did 
much to set the Jew right in his rela- 
tions with the great religious move- 
ments of this planet. 


EK. G. H. 


Men and Things. 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT has 
founded an asylum for newsboys in London, 
in memory of her dead son, Lionel, the orig- 
inal of Lord Fauntleroy. The place is 
named Lionel’s Home. 


It is told of a certain minister that one 
Sunday morning he preached his sermon 
with the following notice: ‘‘Brethren, I have 
forgotten my notes, and shall have to trust 
to Providence, but this evening will come 
better prepared.”’ 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPA:DIA, which has 
been in preparation by Dr. Edward Berdoe, 
author of ‘‘Browning’s Message to His 
Time,’’ will be published shortly by Mac- 
millan & Co. It will doubtless prove a use- 
ful and thorough aid to the study of Brown- 
ing. 

THERE is a conspicuous difference of 
result in the publication of the Grant and 
the Jefferson Davis Memoirs, founded in a 
deep moral distinction. The former have 
reached the five-hundredth edition, the lat- 
ter only the twentieth, and it is said the 
publishers recognize that it is a failure. 


A NEW organization of women in San 
Francisco styled the ‘‘ Doctors Daughters’’ 
is devoted to the relieving of the needs of 
poor people that are in distress on account 
of illness in the family. There are about 
forty of the ‘‘daughters,’’ with a following 
of about two hundred associate members, 
devoted to the work of raising funds and 
distributing them by personal visitation 
among the deserving sick poor. 


A RECENTLY consecrated bishop of the 
Episcopal Church has a youthful son who 
not long ago asked his Sunday-school teach- 
er who was the stingiest man mentioned in 
the Bible. The teacher saw that the lad 
wanted the opportunity to answer the ques- 
tion himself, so he said: ‘‘I don’t know, do 
you?’’ ‘Yes, Ceesar,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Why Ceesar?’’ asked the puzzled teacher. 
‘Why, don’t you see?’’ said the boy, ‘“‘the 
Pharisees gave our Lord a penny, and when 
he asked them ‘Whose subscription is this ?’ 
they said, ‘Caesar's,’ and I think he must 
have been a pretty mean man to give so 
little.’’ 


TORONTO is pronounced the strictest Sab- 
batarian city in America. All business is 
suspended on Sunday, all stores are closed ; 
it is even forbidden to sell newspapers or 
soda water; no street cars are allowed to 
run, and any kind of transportation is difh- 
cult to get. Buta great many of the Toron- 
to people are objecting strongly to these 
rigid rules. Queen’s Park is a beautiful 
place, but it is quite a long way out of town, 
and as no street cars are allowed to run, 
many thousands of citizens are deprived of 
the enjoyment of the park, simply because 
they can not walk the great distance. The 
street car question has been made a political 
issue, and it is probable it will be brought 
up at the coming municipal election. 


THE Birds Protection Society in England 
has published its first report. In it, we are 
told that a correspondent of the 7Z?mes 
gathered from a professional wild-fowler 
the statement that ‘‘ he had not shot a single 
kittiwake, gull or sea swallow this year, be- 
cause there was no demand for them, though 
in the previous year as many as 8,ooo had 
been asked for by one dealer alone.’’ Gen- 
tlemen, as well as ladies, belong to this 
society. Among the former is the Well- 
known bird painter and Royal Academician, 
Stacy Marks, who says he likes birds better 
than many varieties of human beings. The 
duchess of Portland is the president of the 
organization. 


CANON DuckwoRTH, of Westminster 
Abbey, is said to owe his place in ecclesiasti- 
cal life and his favor in royal eyes to a 
slight act of courtesy to the princess of 
Wales. A number of years ago, when the 
princess was on her way with the prince anda 
party of friends to embark in a barge on the 
river at Oxford, she became separated from 
the others and stood at the river side alone 
and irresolute. A young man who happened 
to be near by saw her dilemma and, stepping 
forward, assisted hertoembark. The prince, 
who arrived a moment later, thanked him. 


Dean Liddell, who was in the royal train, 
noted his gallantry, and within a few years 
the youth was a favorite with royalty and 
well on his way to preferment in the church. 
Now he is Canon of Westminster. 


Jan. 7, 1892 


Gontributed and Selected, 


God’s Worshipers. 


As when I sit upon the brown sea-shore, 

And hear the swart, old, ribbed rocks con. 
verse, 

Telling the wonder of the ocean o’er, 

Loving their lover’s prowess to rehearse : 

Or, as, when sunshine paints the panting 
world 

On breathless summer 
bright, 

I, lying in green woods, hear accents 
whirled 

From tree-tops, babbling of that deathless 
light ; 

So is it with me, when I enter through 

Some low-browed, chisel-fretted church’s 


days, with liquid 


door :— 

There pezans peal; these men their hopes 
renew 

With talk of Him who made them: they 
adore 


As do His other works :—yet what they say, 
Is clearer said when woods and waters 


pray. 
H. P. KIMBALL. 


The Study Class.* 


The standards of domestic life and 
conduct have changed rapidly during 
the last twenty-five years. A dull 
woman is no longer considered a good 
mother ; nor a stupid woman the best 
housekeeper. The teaching of the 
schools is recognized as rudimentary, 
only a more or less complex elabora- 
tion of the three R’s. College men 
are not called ‘cultivated’ unless they 
can show that they have builded 
something upon their foundations. 
The study class for adults seems to 
have been invented by middle-aged 
women. It is certainly a serious en- 
thusiasm among them to-day. 

After the school books are half for- 
gotten, the fever and hurry of youth 
is past; and the dancing days are 
over, the zest for ideas renews the 
charm of life; when busy women 
have fitted themselves to their places, 
mothers have got their children into 
the school-room, and home-makers 
have tearned to control the disinte- 
grating powers within their gates, the 
time has come in which the study 
hour is regarded as a needed refresh- 
ment from tasks, and the study class 
as a well-earned holiday. The pleas- 
ure of association in study is the basis 
of more good fellowship among women 
than ever existed before. It may al- 
most be said that women have discov- 
ered each other, so great is their 
enjoyment in this new-found sense of 
comradeship. It is an old saying 
that women dress for the approval of 
theirown sex. Now their study, talk 
and work, successes or failures, are 
largely made through the pleasure 
and appreciation of women. 

Once, in any drawing-room, women 
yawned behind their fans, and bright- 
ened only to receive the gentle conde- 
scension of the men. Is it so now? 
Are they not rather inclined to draw 
into a circle for joyous talk, leaving 
the men outside? Why do men stand 
about in such a dull way, and wish it 
were time to go home? Because men 
who are absorbed only in affairs by 
which they make money, do not in- 
terest each other. And men who 
read nothing but newspapers do not 
interest women. The day is past 
when ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,’’ if 
‘‘a’ that’’ means flippancy, pomposity 
and ignorance. 

The time was when men talked 
down to women. Now the affront is 
mutual. That much of this clannish- 
ness among women comes from the 
new bonds of affiliation through com- 
mon subjects of interest seems certain. 
Men look up from their newspapers 
and blandly approve. They are often 
proud of their wives and daughters; 
for to be studious and intelligent is 
now even more than respectable—it is 
fashionable. 

This widespread custom of associa- 
tions for study is one of the most sig- 
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one Study Class,’ by Anna Benneson Mc- 
Mahan. McClurg & Co, Chicago. 
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nificant things of this decade. In 
cities, classes are more numerous than 
churches. In cool, bright little ham- 
lets on the northern lakes, in all the 
western towns, a study class is born 
before the boom, and remains to hurry 
the boom. In conservative old places, 
in Virginia and Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, in Arkansas and Texas, the 
mothers are poring over the old tree 
calf editions (which were once consid- 
ered as quite unsuitable for the female 
mind), learning their lessons for the 
Chautauqua Circle, or some other cir- 
cle to which they belong. They range 
from Froebel to Zoroaster, from an- 
cient art to the newest nostrum for 
ancient evil. Andif the subjects are 
not always wisely chosen, they betray 
an unflagging zeal to satisfy that 
growing hunger for the intellectual 
life. 

How small a ratio of men take any 
interest in such organizations, I ap- 
peal to the records of clubs in small 
towns to show. The proportion is 
generally about that of sixteen women 
to four and one-half men (a boy count- 
ing as one-half). In the rare case of 
a brilliant leader, a club for literary 
work occasionally includes both men 
and women. But leadership requires 
a special kind of talent: To be easily 
the first, yet willing to subordinate 
self to the level of the whole, to 
steer the club clear of ‘‘disputation’s 
windy waste,’’ to induce thinking 
people to talk, and talking people to 
think. Yet, as Agnes Repplier says, 
he can hardly hope to become popu- 
lar by proposing real study to those 
who are burning to impart their igno- 
rance ! 

But the two serious questions in 
organizing any literary work, namely, 
subjects and leaders, have received 
timely answers in a little book called 
‘The Study Class,’’ by Anna Benne- 
son McMahan. To many readers of 
Unity the name of the author is a 
guarantee of its excellence ; and yet 
it seldom happens, to even a good 
writer to produce a book of such 
value. It is so much better than any 
other attempts in the same line, that 
it stands quite alone. In the preface 
she says: 

‘“This book has grown out of a 
series of privately printed ‘ Outlines,’ 
none of which have been in use for 
over five years. ‘ Educational re- 
sources offered no provision for groups 
of women of mature years and busy 
lives, whose school-days were long 
past, and whose only incitement was 
from witbin. Chautauqua and the so- 
cieties for home study were scarcely 
more helpful.’ ‘The common im- 
pulse which drew these women to- 
gether was not so much a wish to ac- 
quire facts, as a seeking for knowledge 
that should in some way issue in life, 
in character, in the ower to think, and 
express the thought. ‘This, then, was 
the problem. To provide something 
which should stir dormant faculties 
into life, that should awaken mental 
powers and furnish a clue to the rel- 
ative values of things past and pres- 
ent, tn literature and in life.’ ‘7he 
outlines concern themselves with litera- 
ture itself rather than with the history 
of literature.’ ”’ 

The italics are not the author’s, but 
they emphasize the unique value of 
this great, small book. 

There is a sweet reasonableness in 
her persuasion to begin study by mak- 
ing the acquaintance of English liter- 
ature. ‘The great majority of people 
who can read and spell have only a 
slight acquaintance with third rate 
authors. There is a great deal of 
practical life from the rising up in the 
morning until the lying down at 
night, so much that we get tired of it, 
and this book is a guide into a land 
of rest—into a fairyland, where 
genius lights the lamps. 

If any half-dozen men and women 
are groping blindly for a plan of asso- 
ciation in reading, let them get ‘‘ The 
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Study Class’’; it has more practical 
value in teaching one how to read, 
than all the ‘‘ English Literatures ’”’ 
put together. Here are the results of 
years of study and experiment, accur- 
ate scholarship and that literary in- 
sight which alone gives warrant to a 
leader. Any one who has suffered 
under the unenlightened leaders of 
classes will enjoy seeing a sample of 
their various questions summed up in 
cold print; and possibly only such a 
one will appreciate the delightful sug- 
gestiveness of the topics for discussion 
at club meetings. They would re- 
enforce the most _ self-distrustful 
leader. Discursive-minded women 
who wander off on every bypath and 
get lost could be brought to book. 
And the pain of listening to the ‘‘ man 
who has spent his life educating 
everybody but himself,’’ would be 
mitigated. A club could take a one 
year’s course, and stop enriched; but 
if they take the five years’ course 
they will find themselves far on the 
road toward a liberal culture in the 
literature of the English language. 


M. KB. B. 
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She Sludy Gable. 


The Women of 
Gere Mason. 
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the French Salons. By Amelia 
The Century Company: New York. 


Readers of the Century A/agazine have 
had the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the text and illustrations of this book: 
but although the press work and general 
mechanism of the Cenlury are so admirable, 
its readers would get quite a different sensa- 
tion, both from the text and from the illus- 
trations as they are presented here. Noth 
ing could be more sumptuous than is the 
making of the book in every particular, nor 
can we recollect an instance of book-making 
in which poetic justice has been more com- 
pletely done. It is as if the spirit of the 
book had made its own body to please itself. 
There are hundreds of books for which these 
rococo ornaments at the beginnings and the 
ends of chapters and enframing the various 
portraits would not be at all suitable. They 
are exactly suitable for a book dealing with 
the Women of the French Renaissance, 
which was devoted to this style in architec- 
ture, furniture and decoration. <A _ very 
pretty effect is got by printing the orna- 
ments mainly in a dull red ink of exquisite 
tone. 

As for the story recited in the text it is one 
full of interest and suggestion. It reveals a 
state of society in which, while the general 
standing of women was much lower than at 
present, afew had greater influence than 
any have with us. Judging by their pictures 
personal beauty had little to do with their 
attractions. Their power was their espr7/, 
their intellectual brightness and vivacity— 
and their tact. Many of them were women 
of imperfect character. The Duchesse du 
Maine was not the only one of whom it 
might be truly said, ‘‘If she had been as 
good as she was wicked,there would have 
been nothing to say against her.’’ But 
from first to last they show the folly of 
dividing people into two classes, good and 
bad. They were mixed of various yarn, good 
and ill together. Madame du Chatélet, the 
mistress of Voltaire and a faithless one at 
that, had great intellectual ardor and spent 
her days in patient study of philosophy and 
science. There were others like unto her. 
For an exchange of ideas no other device 
seems to have been so successful as the 
French Sa/on. But then, for its success it 
was necessary that there should be ideas to 
exchange. 

The writer of these sketches has done her 
work with excellent discrimination, and her 
style is such as to commend her thoughts. 


Madame de Stael. By Albert Sorel. Translated by 
Fanny Hale Gardiner. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Price, $1 oo. 


This book is the latest in the ‘‘Great 
French Writers’’ series, and like its pred- 
ecessors is a compact and entertaining 
sketch. The author’s method is to seek for 
the inspiration of Mme. de Stael’s works 
through the study of the events of her life ; 
a method well adapted to the present case, 
since the whole body of Mme. de Stael’s 
writings was determined largely by her 
environment, and is strongly marked by the 
impress of her own actual experiences, 
which were those of a remarkable woman, 
living at the most remarkable period of 
French history. The translation is toler- 
ably satisfactory. A comparison with the 
original léads us to think highly of the 
translator’s knowledge of French, and her 
respect for accuracy ; in the equally impor- 
tant knowledge of English, and the ability 
to write it with smoothness and idiomatic 
force, while still retaining the author’s 
sense, the success is less complete. 
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Points of View. By Agnes Repplier. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Miss Repplier is mistress of a thoroughly 
charming style, and her essays collected in 
the present volume are delightfully enter- 
taining. In saying so much, we are saying 
that she has realized her ideal of literary 
art, for art in its various departments, the 
author tells us repeatedly in various charm- 
ing ways, is not properly designed to in- 
struct, still less to uplift the moral sense or 
the spiritual life of those to whom it is 
addressed ; its sole, legitimate purpose is to 
give pleasure. Now, since art constitutes 
on the whole the highest sphere of human 
effort, it seems that our author must think 
the highest human effort is, or should be, 
directed in the conscious pursuit of individ- 
ual pleasure, and this inference is confirmed 
by a careful reading of all the essays in the 
book. We will not attempt here to discuss 
the foundations of Miss Repplier’s egoistic 
philosophy, but content ourselves with 
quoting a sentence which shows the amount 
of actual enjoyment which she succeeds in 
extracting from it: 


Boston : 


“All that we can hope for are distinct and happy 
moments, brief intervals from pain, or from that 
rational enmu: which is inseparable from the condi 
tions of human life.’’ 

This, then, is the best that her neo-Epi- 
cureanism can offer! We do not mean for 
a moment to dispute the right of any human 
being, who may choose to act on this phi- 
losophy, but we submit as an experimental 
fact that those who work for the accomplish- 
ment of remote and difficult ideals of world- 
helping, rather than for mere pleasures, find 
a constant and ever-growing joy, rather 
than a “‘rational evnu7,’’ to be inseparable 
from the conditions of human life. 


Periodicals. 


WHEN inthe Avdover Review for Decem- 
ber we find this sentence written by Dr. 
Ward: ‘Righteousness, which is also 
repentance ; which is more than that, faith - 
which is more than that, love: this right- 
eousness 1s the one final and conclusive Bib- 
lical condition of salvation—we may wel] 
thank God and take courage that a more 
wholesome, because more ethical, view of 


. . ‘ . 
salvation than once prevailed is now recog- 


nizea in orthodox circles. None who are 
interested in collegiate education can afford 
to miss an article by President Thwing, in 
the same number, which, in curt sentences, 
many of which are susceptible of improve- 
ment in point of literary style, describes 
the course of study adopted in Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University, whose 
endeavor, and apparently successful endeav- 
or is to combine the advantages of free 
elections, group courses, and prescribed 
studies. Allthe other articles in the issue 
are good, but no others are of commanding 
interest unless we except Morrison Swift’s on 
“The Haloof Industrial Idleness.’’ The edi- 
torial department is occupied mainly with 
contributions on the relinquishment of the 
Briggs Case, which, by the way, itis entirely 
misleading to call an ‘acquittal’; and the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts in the Andover cases. Prof. 
Briggs’ response to the New York Pres- 
bytery is printed in full, and there are the 
usual book reviews. 


THE Forum for January contains two arti- 
cles of theological interest, one on “ Heresy 
Trials and the Briggs Case,’’ by Rev. Phili 
Schaff, and another on ‘‘ Theological Edu- 
cation and its Needs,’’ by Dr. Briggs. Gen. 
Slocum writes on ‘‘Pensions’’; Dr. Geffcken 
on ‘‘The Pope and the Future of Papacy.’ 
Joseph E. Bishop, on ‘‘ The Secret Ballot in 
the Thirty-three States.’’ Warren F. Spald- 
ing contributes a reply toa recent article by 
Wm. P. Andrews on ‘‘ The Increase of Crime 
in Massachusetts.’’ This number contains en 
unusual feature in a Christmas sermon by 
Rev. Henry C. Potter. F 


THE Beacon Magazine is the name of a 
new monthly published in New York, the 
first number of which is before us. Its 
special] aim is quite unique, being the pub- 
lication of rare manuscripts. The first 
issue contains the reproduction of two pages 
of the ‘‘History of Cambria’: and also of 
‘‘Washington’s Daily Prayer,’’ one of the 
illustrations accompanying three articles on 
Washington. The remaining contents 
deal with historical and literary topics, 
and the list of contributors numbers some 
good names. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this headiug, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of. 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


A Slumber Song. By Nina Lilian Morgan. Chi- 
cago: Lily Pub. House. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 124. Price, 
$1.00. 


Homilies of Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Pub. Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 317. 
Price, $1.50, 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Il. Pur- 
gatory. Tran. by Charles Eliot Norton. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 216. Price, $1.25. 


Latest Literary Essays” By James Russ¢ell Low- 
ell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, r2mo, 
pp. 184. Price, $1.25. 


The Duchess of Powysland. By Grant Allen. 
Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. Paper, 12mo, pp. 27. 
Price, 35 cts. 
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The Ethics of Luxury. 


DELIVERED BY W. L. SHELDON BEFORE THE 
ETHICAL SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS. 


From Plato down to the present 
day it has been said that what 
men have to do is to withdraw from 
what is outside of them back into the 
life of the soul. It has been asserted 
that if we care for pleasures at all, it 
should be pleasuresof the mind. And 
yet there can be no such thing as 
thought, unless there be objects for 
‘ the thinking; there can be no such 
4 thing as feeling, unless there be ob- 
= jects for the feeling What would be 

the value of the sense of the beautiful 

if there were to be no care for objects 
of beauty? What, even, could the law 
of duty meanto us, if there were no 
fellow-beings outside, to whom our 
hearts go forth with varying degrees 
- of attachment? The soul,itself, would 
be a blank if there were no outside 
world on which it might concentrate 
itself. He only is strong as a man, 
who suffers and is broken for the time 
in spirit, when overtaken by grief. 

He only is complete as a man, whose 

heart can literally overflow with joy 

when some external good falls to his 
lot. The outside world is essentially 

a part of ourselves. Wedepend upon 

it for the sustenance of our inmost be- 
wae ing. We live by means of the sun- 
Sep light and the rainfall, so far as our 
physical existence is concerned; pre- 
cisely in the same way we live in our 
souls by the sunlight and the rainfall 
which come to us, or which we obtain 
A through our own efforts in shaping 
a, and molding external objects that 
may be plastic to our will. The more 
objects of beauty a man’s taste can 
respond to, the more he is of a man. 
In a certain respect the greater our 
dependence on the external world, 
the larger is our inward being; be- 
cause it implies the greater number of 
chords set within ourselves, that can 
respond to the varying music played 
for us by nature or the universe. 
What a callous sort of a man a person 
must be, who feels no sense of awe 
in the presence of the stars! Whata 
dwarf in stature an individual must 
be, who does not feel a sense of keen 
delight when walking up and down 
the aisles of a cathedral! How small 
the person must be, who can not feel 
pleasure in the colors of the pearl or 
of the diamond, or in the exquisite 
texture of a beautiful piece of woven 
cloth! What if acare for such ob- 
jects, an interest in form and beauty, 
should develop in certain persons an 
exaggerated selfishness! We may 
pity a man that he could have those 
tastes and no more. We may look 
with pain, if not contempt, when we 
see that a motive which might be high 
and pure should have been developed 
in such a way as to degrade the char- 
acter. 

For my own part, I do not believe 
that we can have too many objects of 
luxury in the world. There can not 
be too many beautiful buildings, too 
much real taste and splendor in the 
home, too many precious jewels, too 
much sculpture or music, too many 
handsome cities; no, there can not 
even be too much fine clothing, or too 
many objects of personal ornamenta- 
tion. There is no danger that in the 
long run the human race may exer- 
cise too much will power in shaping 
the external world. We may domuch 
in the wrong way; we may waste a 
vast amount of energy where it is of 
no value; we may defeat our own aims 
by caring too much for the lower 
forms of luxury. The ethics of the 
problem is not that we should do away 
with the desire, but rather to find a 
true means of utilizing it. We need 
to know what luxuries are for, how 
in their different forms they may grati- 
fy our inner cravings; we need to un- 
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occupy to the different elements of our 
human nature. 

We must admit that, to acertain ex- 
tent, the aim up to the present day has 
been somewhat deplorable in its re- 
sults. But then we are only at the 
beginning of the problem. Precisely 
as we say in the pursuit for happiness, 
just so we must say in the care for 
luxuries. When human beings were 
first set free to go in search of these 
objects, they went in search of them 
at random. At the present epoch we 
are merely at what might be termed 
the stage of accumulation. It is as 
though we were just undertaking to 
get all we could. For the most part 
the majority stop merely with the pos- 
session of the materials by which they 
might secure luxuries; that is to say 
they are merely intent on obtaining 
the raw earth, the gold and the silver 
which is the bare medium through 
which too btain the real goods of the 
world. 

When, too, we begin to use the raw 
material in our possession, we are liable 
at first to spend it, not in real luxu- 
ries but on other raw material. When 
aman who may have saved sufficiently 
to have become either a capitalist of a 
few months’ standing or the holder of 
untold millions, the first and predom- 
inant instinct is to take the chief 
gratification in the bare fact of pos- 
session. We may all need to begin to 
some extent to be misers in order to 
be induced to secure the means by 
which to become full grown men. At 
the present moment we are in a stage 
of hoarding. We may do it by keep- 
ing the material in stocks and bonds ; 
we may do it by exchanging them for 
other raw material, as houses and 
lands ; we may purchase objects of art 
and beauty, not because we like them, 
but just for the sake of owning them ; 
as yet we hold them, not for what 
they can be to us and to the world, 
but chiefly from the satisfaction in 
their possession. 

When a man establishes a home, it 
is not merely to be a cave or den in 
which to live ; it is to be a section of 
enclosed space in which he is to gvow’. 
A cave may do for a bear or a leopard ; 
it will not do for a human being. We 
shall simply reduce the human being 
to the mental and moral stature of the 
leopard and the bear, if we ask him to 
live in a cave. He 1s to grow not 
merely physically, but in his mind 
and soul; and there must be around 
him, within that enclosed section of 
space, the material on which his mind 
and soul can feed. That home 
should be the reflection of his tastes, 
and at the same time be a stimulus to 
the development of higher tastes. It 
should be an illustration of himself as 
a man, but at the same time urge him 
to be more of a man. 

Independent of the effects upon the 
moral character, there is something 
pleasing to the mind in a household 
perfectly equipped with all the neces- 
sities, the comfort and luxuries which 
can serve to gratify the tastes, culti- 
vate the feelings, make the best op- 
portunities for the largest life possible. 
It should be supplied with every 
object by which each member of the 
home could follow his own instincts 
and cravings. Itshould give to every 
person assembled, a corner of the castle 
all to himself. He should be allowed 
to drain the sea, the earth, and the 
skies, for whatever might gratify the 
longings of his heart or the cravings 
of his mind. He should feel that 
nature is his servant, that he has a 
right to make use of all that she offers 
him, to exercise his will and his 
thought on all those objects. Luxu- 
ries are the materials which have been 
shaped by the handiwork of man, 
to gratify our tastes and develop the 
feelings. No man who has risen 
above the stage of the brute, cares 
for the mere raw earth for his posses- 
sion; but there is a satisfaction in 
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owning or having something which, 
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by having been shaped into form 
through the intelligence of men, re- 
flects exactly the craving, or expresses 
identically the personal feeling, of 
that particular individual. Just asa 
man desires out of a million people, 
two or three who may be adapted to 
his own nature and become personal 
friends, precisely in the same way he 
wants and needs out of the manifold 
objeets of beauty in the world, some 
few that may appeal to him distinct- 
ively, and become, as it were, another 
partof himself. If aman for example 
has a peculiar fondness for porcelain, 
for the rich wares that come from the 
establishments of Europe and Asia, 
normally it would be well if that crav- 
ing could be satisfied, if he could have 
on the table at his disposal and for 
his daily use what harmonized with 
his finer sentiments and delicate sym- 
pathies. If another person has a 
peculiar interest in rich hangings or 
tapestries and beautiful carpets, or 
wonderfully woven rugs, it would be 
well indeed if that individual also 
could follow his fancies... He would 
like to feel that a part of the natural 
world had been shaped into form and 
texture through human handiwork, 
and now could become part of himself, 
by its being around him and in his 
possession. Luxuries might be said 
to serve the office of inanimate friend- 
ships from the natural world. They 
supply certain riches in ourselves, 
just as much as do our fellow-human 
beings. It is not altogether a brute 
selfishness that leads a man to care 
to have a certain object of beauty 
strictly for his own. If he feels that 
it particularly fits his own nature more 
than it would the nature of others, 
then there is a certain justice in his 
desire to have it in his possession. It 
is the same way that’ a man may feel 
a craving to have certain men partic- 
ularly for his friends in the full sense 
of the words ; but everybody can not 
be in the same relation to himself. If 
there is a distinctive individuality to 
every person, then there are men 
adapted to one another by nature for 
friendship ; and there are likewise ob- 
jects of beauty, of luxury, which 
might almost be thought of as hav- 
ing been designed to fit the character 
or cravings of certain persons. 

The one great misfortune is, how- 
ever, that the office of luxuries is not 
understood. We forget, perhaps, that 
an object of this kind only serves 
its purpose when it is distinctively 
adapted to a certain individual’s pe- 
culiar nature. When a man possesses 
something which is a mere ex/erna/ to 
him, which he has there, from no 
other motive than because he likes 
the sense of ownership, then he is 
doing a wrong to the world. He is 
depriving some other individual of 
what might normally fit and satisfy 
another’s cravings and disposition. 
He is undertaking to claim a monop- 
oly of Providence. 

It is just this feature which, proba- 
bly more than anything else, brings 
down so much indignation with re- 
gard to luxuries. There are so many 
possessions in the hands of persons 
who have no consciousness of the 
beauty of what they hold in their 
hands. You will occasionally, for 
example, see the same thing in 
human relations. We sometimes re- 
mark instances where a father or 
mother will have a child who seems 
quite f-reign to themselves. They 
think they understand the heart of 
their little one; but wise judges, as 
they look o», can but feel almost as 
though Providence had made a mis- 
take, had made a wrong allotment. 
There may be a beauty, a rare indi- 
viduality about that little one, which 
is quite unknown and unappreciated 
by those who have that soul in their 
charge.~ We are conscious then that 
some time in the future the wor/d will 
claim that life. , 


all these objects of beauty and luxury 
scattered abroad, as it were by acci- 
dent, in many hands at the present 
day. People know so little the value of 
their own possessions. We wish some- 
how that men could be in their 
natures in keeping and correspond- 
ence with the furniture of their own 
houses and homes; just as we would 
desire that they should be in like 
harmonious relation with the members 
of their household. At the present 
time it would almost seem as though 
confusion reigned everywhere. In 
encouraging these relationships, 
whether it be those to the inanimate 
world and its objects of beauty, or 
whether it be to the human world, it 
is the same old story. Two men live 
side by side in the same room togeth- 
er who do not belong together. Men 
and women become joined by the 
most sacred ties, for a lifetime, who, 
by all the laws of history, should re- 
gard those bonds as indissoluble ; and 
yet they are wholly unadapted to one 
another, because they did not at the 
outset, in making their choice, con- 
sider that great essential law of nat- 
ural fitness in relationship. 

It is true, indeed, that an architect 
may often be the normal possessor of 
the house he builds; and yet there is 
many a family that thinks it a natural 
event to move into an edifice wholly 
designed and planned by another. 
We forget that these externals, as we 
call them—the mere furniture of the 
household, the objects of comfort and 
luxury—in the long run become an 
essential part of our lives. We know 
perfectly well that the books we read 
determine the character of the mind, 
but we too often forget that the pict- 
ures on our walls, even the earthen- 
ware on our tables, influence our 
nature and feelings. We grow and 
expand, or we shrink and dwarf, 
according as those objects fit in with 
our disposition. ! 

Wealth itself is not essential to lux- 
uries ; itis more often liable to’destroy 
rather than develop the true ideal of 
luxury, because it leads a man to 
choose an object which can appear as 
a display to others, rather than as 
something which is adapted to his 
own nature. We may occasionally 
go into a home, or a single room, 
which has been for years the abode of 
some one individual. We may at 
first think that the standard of taste 
is not high, as we look upon it we 
shall observe incongruities. We may 
set the person down as crude and half- 
developed. But, nevertheless, if that 
single section of space, shut off from 
the world, has grown out of that 
man’s own -wants and careful think- 
ing, in time it will lift and place that 
man on a far higher level; higher than 
in the other case where a person or a 
family may give an order carte blanche 
to a Tiffany, and have them provide 
for the individual a home. How 
often do we see, for example, that peo- 
ple in the quiet tenor of their lives 
shrink away from their own parlors, 
spend a large portion of their exist- 
ence in some retired corner of the 
household, where they can be their 
natural selves. I shall never forget 
in one of the novels of Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, the picture of a family and a 
few guests who are gathered on 
Christmas eve around the kitchen fire 
in the country. The mistress of the 
house is worried and anxious because 
she wants them all to move into the 
front parlor. She has taken so much 
pains and expended so much of her 
energy and means to fit up that room. 
But then, Sam Lawson puts in, 
‘*‘Never mind, never mind, Hetty, we 
have all been in the room, and we 
know that you have a parlor. That 
answers the purpose just as well. 
Now let us stay here and be comfort- 
able and happy in the kitchen.’? 

There is of course, a certain Bohe- 


We can but feel the same way with 


mianism in thatregard, that might be _ 
detrimental to character. A mandoes — 
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need to live in a room or in a house- 
hold that is always a /:/¢/e above his 
present taste in order that he may 
develop to a higher plane of interests ; 
but when on the other hand the home 
is altogether out of keeping, then the 
effect is simply to make it for him a 
blank. He is ‘practically without a 
home. All parts of the house are just 
the same to him; he would as soon 
loaf in the garret as in the parlor. 

The main point of distinction which 
I want to lay stress upon here is, that 
just as friends are for a man’s self, 
so the place for luxuries is not in 
the drawing room, but in the library, 
where the members of the family live 
and talk and work together. It is for 
that reason, I suppose, that so many 
people of moderate means, after they 
have once set out in lifeand purchased 
a few objects of taste and value for 
their parlor, after that, as the needs 
grow for the family, do not care to 
expend anything further for what 
does not seem absolutely necessary. 
Now, I believe, it would be well for 
many a family if they would save 
every penny, plan for months and 
years ahead, in order to be able once 
in acertain period to expend a reason- 
ably large sum just on a particular 
object of pure luxury. It might bea 
picture on the walls, a library table, 
or a mere rug for the floor. It would 
be well if the members of the family 
would think upon it and discuss it 
months before; and then nothing 
should be allowed to interfere when 
the fixed time came for making 
theexpenditure. In that case, year by 
year, the household, the home, would 
seem to grow. Every piece of furni- 
ture put there would have a history, 
wonld take back the memory to dis- 
cussions over the desires and varied 
tastes as displayed yearby year. This 
habit would tend to make the family 
feel that its life each year was enlarg- 
ing with the addition of each new 
object of utility and beauty. 

I do not say that oneshould consult 
wholly his own tastes and fancies. 
He should, at the same time, consider 
the education of his taste. When 
selecting an object of beauty he should 
consult with those who know about 
such things, who have education in 
art, who also may know what may 
be of lasting satisfaction to the taste, 
and also what would soon pall and tire 
the eye and mind. But within thcse 
limits he should choose for himself. 
For a time itis true we might have 
less display of good taste in the world. 
The average would be lower. But on 
the other hand the real sense of taste 
and feeling would be developing, so 
that it would only be deferring the 
time when the average would reach a 
far higher stage of development. 

It often comes home to the judges 
of art in our own century, how little 
there is of actual original work. 
Never, perhaps at any time, has there 
been one-tenth of the amount of wealth 
lavished upon art and luxury, which 
we expend atthe present day. Mil- 
lions on millions go every year on 
just such objects, and yet it is so 
awfully depressing that while we are 
spending ten times the wealth, we are 
practically contributing almost noth- 
ing to the art treasures of the future. 
We are developing no architecture of 
our own, we are simply copying the 
antique or the medizval; we are 
squandering our means on bare imita- 
tion. Antiquity or the Middle Ages 
did not have one-quarter or one-tenth 
of the means to expend ; nevertheless 
in their expenditure they did not 
merely gratify a momentary feeling, 
but they left for all the future a mag- 
nificent heritage. We all own the 
Parthenon, the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Cologne Cathedral, the Sistine Ma- 
donna. ‘Those men did not merely 
please themselves for the moment, 
they did not use their means as a dis- 
play for other people, they were not 
interested in mere pesennnowe or ac- 
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cumulations; they undertook to 
stamp the impress of what was in 
themselves upon the external world. 
It was that that gave us all those art 
treasures of the Middle Ages and of 
antiquity. 

We ask ourselves at the present day 
what are we going to give the future ; 
and often the only reply we can make 
would be huge office buildings in the 
shape of a drygoods box, houses that 
are often compiled in form from a half 
dozen different varieties of early 
architecture. Only a few build for 
themselves, and know exactly what 
they want. The world is disposed to 
look upon such individuals with con- 
tempt ; nevertheless they are the per- 
sons who, if any, will contribute to 
the heritage of the future. What 
makes luxuries a sin anda crime, a 
waste and an evil in society, is simply 
conventionalism in luxuries. 

A great evil charged upon the fond- 
ness for such objects is, that it tends 
to encourage selfishness. Men in 
their eagerness to gratify their own 
tastes, are liable to forget the wants 
and needs of others. It concentrates 
their interest on their own personal 
development. It is said that they be- 
come cold and hard, callous to the 
sufferings and trials of others. Not 
only that, but it is intimated that this 
habit encourages the instinct for 
monopoly, the want to possess more 
than one’s share. We may often have 
the picture sketched of a man who in 
philosophic indifference to the needs 
of the world, withdraws in a kind of 
moral slumber into the comforts and 
luxuries of the life which he has built 
up for himself. These charges in the 
anain are true. We do have these in- 
stances always before our eyes; but I 
doubt very much whether the evil can 
be attributed to the bare desire for 
luxury. A great part of this selfish- 
ness comes, not in the eagerness to 
have something fitting to one’s own 
nature, which is what I call a taste for 
luxury ; bnt rather in the ambition for 
display, which leads a man to be 
eager to possess what I term the vaw 
earth, because it helps him in the 
esteem of others. We should not 
have one-twentieth of the selfishness 
and monopoly if men only sought for 
those objects which they actually 
wanted for themselves. 

It is true, however, that while we 
are speaking of the abstract ideal of 
luxury it would be wrong for us to 
gratify all our desires, even were it 
possible. No man who has human 
feeling can rid himself of the disturb- 
ing contrast between his own position 
of comfort and the situation of those 
who may have like tastes with him- 
self but can never gratify them. Any 
person, therefore, who gives full reign 
under those circumstances to his in- 
stincts, instead of rising, sinks to the 
level of the brute. He becomes cal- 
lous; he is as heartless and soulless as 
the inanimate earth which he may 
care to possess. He is bound by na- 
ture and by all the human elements in 
himself, to share those opportunities, 
to some extent, with others who are 
less fortunate through the accident of 
birth or surroundings. 

This brings me to another aspect in 
the subject which I care also par- 
ticularly to dwell upon. We have re- 
ferred to a certain kigd of luxury as 
being wholly adapted to one’s self. 
Now there is another kind which men 
can share together. It has been the 
neglect of this kind of feeling which 
has $0 debauched the tastes of the 
world at the present day. The great 
contrast between the art spirit of 
Athens and our own great cities, lies 
in the fact that the men of those days 
somehow felt that they a// owned the 
Parthenon. Pericles furnished the 
money for it, Phidias may have de- 
signed it, but the people of Athens 
looked upon it as ‘heir possession. It 
mattered not to them whose money 
paid for it, whose name was engraved 


upon it ; according»to their feeling it 
belonged to the world. They were 
proud of it as though each man there 
had paid for it himself. 

This is the feeling which is par- 
ticularly lacking in our own day. We 
have not reached that stage where we 
can take the keenest delight in own- 
ing something in common. It all 
comes, of course, because we have not 
got past the stage of accumulation. 
We are desirous every time of saying, 
‘This particular object is my own.’’ 
We want the world to know who 
possesses it; we are eager to have it 
displayed before the public. We may 
even on the other hand be glad to hold 
it from others, like the miser all for 
ourselves, as gratifying the instinct of 
power. 

I do not believe that we shall cease 
this enormous waste, this expenditure 
on bare imitation; I doubt whether 
we shall begin to lay up the heritage 
of new ideas, new forms, new types 
which the men of the coming day may 
use,— until we have reached this other 
stage, first of caring for objects of 
beauty arid luxury only as they are 
adapted to individual wants, and in 
the second place, only as we gradually 
develop this other feature of co-opera- 
tive enjoymentin luxury. When our 
cities reach that standpoint of posi- 
tive delight in beautiful public build- 
ings, in works of art and beauty 
scattered abroad, in handsome ave- 
nues and splendid houses, even though 
we individually may not live in them 
or have anything personally to do 
wiih them, only then can we hope for 
a larger development and higher forms 
ofluxury. The time may come when 
individuals may say: ‘‘ This par- 
ticular which I possess is too rare and 
too wonderful, just for me. Thousands 
and millions could find as much pleas- 
ure in it as myself. The public 
should have it and be able to enjoy 
it.”’ But after all, that is only one- 
half that is necessary. As a matter of 
fact when we come down to the real 
consideration, we are not yet at the 
stage when we know how to enjoy 
as a community what we actu- 
ally possess. We are so intent at the 
present timein having objects for our- 
selves, ‘‘all for our very own,’’ as the 
children say, that we do not think to 
go out into our city, or abroad in our 
country and see what we already pos- 
sess. Men somehow crave either to 
have something all for their very own, 
or else to be able to do something 
which other people can not do. They 
want to go to the Alps for scenery 
when they might find it a few miles 
from their own city. The latter ex- 
perience appears so common. Yet 
after all, what if it is common, if it is 
exactly what we want and what fits 
our tastes? The other instinct is 
pure selfishness ; it is not a care for 
luxuries, it is no more than a desire 
for disp/ay in luxuries. 

We do need to encourage this feel- 
ing for common possession. It does 
at first costa sacrifice. The object, as 
we see it, either possessed by another 
man or by the community, does not 
quite seem our own. The feeling is 
at present beyond us; nevertheless 
the instinct is within. It is only a 
question of cultivation. 

For my own part, I have had a fancy 
or plan running in my mind for two 
or three years which I hope some time 
in the distant future to carry out 
among a few friends. It is for 
a small number of persons to group 
together for the sake of owning a 
number of luxuries in common. They 
may, for example, twelve or fifteen of 
them, contribute say at random, a 
hundred dollars apiece ; then two or 
three should consult with the persons 
best educated in art and luxuries, and 
select twelve or fifteen small objects 
of beauty. There might be two or 
three bronzes, a few good water-colors, 
one or two perfect photographs, two 


dia, a piece of wood carving, and pos- 
sibly a single piece of marble. Then 
month by month we would have 
these objects of beauty rotate in our 
homes, until at the end of the year 
we each for a period of thirty days 
would have had twelve different ob- 
jects of real beauty and luxury under 
our eye, to feed this spirit in our own 
households. At the end of that time 
the objects might be divided by lot, 
and some one piece could thus come 
into the possession of each family. 

It is a random scheme; but it oc- 
curs to me as a possible scheme that 
might ultimately enlarge the sym- 
pathies and encourage a truer spirit 
in the use of luxuries. We must 
break down the tendency in such use 
towards selfishness. We must make 
it right in our feelings that we can 
enjoy an object of beauty even when 
others possess it with us in common 
ownership. It enlarges the feelings, 
it helps us into a purer sense of a love 
of the beautiful. At the same time, 
of course, we shall each in our own 
way possess some things for ourselves; 
but it is.a mistake and a wrong that 
we have not yet reached the state of 
joy in the impersonal possession of 
luxuries. 

We might say that this subject is 
really a study in the ethics of the 
home. And soitis. It isa study of 
the problem how to grow large in 
spirit as we grow old in years. It is 
a study of the question how to in- 
crease and expand in our feelings and 
our tastes, while the cares multiply 
and the expenditures must shrink. 
In fact, we might say the whole prob- 
lem goes back to that one question, 
how to ever keep on developing the 
spirit, while the years slowly lessen 
our external powers. There is some- 
thing so pathetic in seeing the soul 
shrink in stature as a man grows old. 
It is so inspiring, on the other hand, 
when we see each year of life always 
adding something to the inner man. 

We are not to forget, however, that 
there is a second home. It is other 
than the secluded corner of space we 
occupy in our own households ; it is 
this world outside of us where our 
fellows dwell. There, too, is the prob- 
lem of luxury, the ethics of the 
world’s home. We may not forget 
that while we grow in spirit ourselves 
to a larger life in a restricted house- 
hold, we desire too, that that other 
home of all mankind may likewise, 
from larger opportunities and more 
light expand in its spirit and charac- 
ter. But the problem reduces itself 
to the one issue. Luxury implies, if 
properly used, a relationship. It isa 
failure, a sin, a crime, unless there is 
a correspondence between what a man 
is and what he possesses. When we 
have solved that problem, we might 
also say that we have solved the Ethics 
of the Home. 
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Paotes from the Kiet. 


Cleveland.—At Unity Church, the congre- 
gation and Sunday-school joined in a Christ- 
mas service on the Sunday morning after 
Christmas. The church was beautifully 
decorated with holly, and a special order of 
service was distributed in the pews. A 
choir of sixteen voices rendered a ‘ Gloria ’”’ 
from Mozart, and there was special music 
by the children, the quartet choir, together 
with congregational chants and hymns. 
The sermon by Mr. Hosmer was given in 
the form of a story,—‘' The Child’s Christ- 
mas-Eve Dream,’’ which may perhaps see 
print soon. On Monday evening, Dec. 28, 
the Sunday-school had its Christmas supper 
and merry-making. It was a pleasant sight 
to see the children gather at the six long 
white-covered tables, trimmed with holly 
and aglow with colored candies, the gas be- 
ing turned down. All joined in a word of 
greeting and thanksgiving as they sat down. 
The after entertainment in the rooms above, 
consisted of carols, some recitations by the 
little ones, a flute solo with piano accom- 
paniment by two girls of the school, and 
Kate Wiggin’s story of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ in dramatized form upon the 
little stage,--admirably carried out and 
creating great amusement both for children 
and adults. The usual distribution of 
‘Unity Church Christmas ’’ boxes of candy 
followed, and closed one of the most de- 
lightful of festivals. The attendance of pa- 
rents and friends completely filled the 
ample parlors. 


Boston.— Boston plans to make a special 
New Year’s offering to the Hampton School. 
—Robt. T. Paine will lecture in Channing 
Hall on Monday, Jan. II, at 3 P. M., on 
“Tenement House Keform.’’ 

—A complimentary dinner will be given 
Jan. 12, at the ‘‘Vendome’’ to Rev. Brooke 
Herford, under the auspices of the younger 
clergymen. 

—In the Unitarian Chapel, South Boston, 
Dec. 20, Rev. J. K. Smythe (Swedenborgian ) 
explained his religious views and hopes. 
—Christmas was joyful in churches and 
Sunday Schools and institutional and pri- 
vate homes—despite the prevalent ‘‘Grippe.’’ 
The general celebration by songs and pres- 
ents and evergreen decorations, was a wide 
variation from the Boston usages of half a 
century ago. 

—A hundred members of the South Middle- 
sex club met in the Parker House, Boston, 
to discuss with some guests the best way for 
churches to help sustain the A. U. A. ‘‘To 
pay promptly and fully an apportioned 
share of the annual expenses’’ seemed to be 
the general response. 

—Rev. J. B. Harrison, an agent of the 
“Trustees of Public Reservation in Massa- 
chusetts,”’ is gathering details of the history 
and legal status of city parks and village 
commons, in orderto make more sure tenure, 
and to make an additional number of these 
needed breathing squares and juvenile play- 
grounds. 


Humboldt, lowa.— We clip the following 
from a late number of the Humboldt County 
Blade: The opera house was well filled Sun- 
day evening to hear Rev. T. P. Byrnes give 
the Unitarian answer tothe question, ‘‘What 
must we do to be saved?’’ The speaker 
began by explaining the hall had been se- 
cured for that date, upon the understanding 
from the Methodist people that their series 
of meetings was to close during the previ- 
ous week, that there was no thought, or 
purpose of, in any manner interfering or in- 
terrupting any plan which the Methodists 
or others had in view, but that it was the 

urpose of the appointment to present 
airly the position of the Unitarian church 
upon the question which has been prevail- 
ing in the community for weeks. He also 
stated in the course of his address that it 
was his mission and the mission of his 
church to help‘all people to lea:i better lives, 
and that so far as any other religious teacher 
is at work for that end he would be found a 
co-operator. The address of an hour's 
length was delivered eutirely without notes 
and was a strong and eloquent presentation 
of the liberal view of salvation. A double 
choir furnished choice music for the service. 


Chicago.— Zhe Universalist Messenger of 
January 2, quotes approvingly from a ser- 
mon by Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the First 
Church, on the ethics of Jesus contrasted with 
modern business ethics, as reported in the 
Morning News. 

—The gentlemen of All Souls Church, 
availed themselves of the Leap Year privi- 
lege by promptly taking possession of New 
Year’s Day. They became the hosts and 
received their lady friends in the church. 
In the reversal of the usual order, they set 
a difficult standard for their sisters to live 
- toin the management of the social affairs 
of the church for next year. The church 
was beautifully decorated, and a large num- 
ber of lady visitors were entertained. From 
six to ten o’clock the edifice was thronged. 
—Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the Church of the 
Messiah is giving aseries of six Sunday even- 
ing lectures on “Epoch Makers in Christian- 
ity,” under the following topics: Jesus, the 
Prophet, Paul the Organizer, Augustine the 
, Luther, tlhte Reformer, George 
‘‘Voice,’’ Emerson, the Seer. 


Fox, 


These lectures prontise to be of a most inter- 
esting and instructive character, and should 
command a wide hearing. 


Salem, 0.—Society is prospering finely. 
We dedicated our new Unity Church Jan. 3. 
Our numbers have increased constantly and 
our influence is constantly widening. We 
have a fine Sunday-school, a Unity Club 
of older members, and a Channing Club, 
composed of those under eighteen years of 
age; also a fine Ladies’ Aid Society. On 
Thanksgiving a festival under their aus- 
pices netted $225 for the building fund of 
the church. Mr. Brown has just completed 
a course of twelve Sunday evening lectures 
upon ‘‘The Foundation of a Rational The- 
ology,’’ showing that science was religious 
and true theology was a philosophy based 
upon science. He traced the process of 
evolution from class to man, his last lect- 
ure being upon this theme. The purpose 
of evil through evolution is the personal 
Immortality of Man. We are closing the 
third year of our society prosperously, and 
when we start in our newchurch, expect to 
renew our powers. Fraternally, 

H. H. B. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-The People’s Meeting, 
Rev. S. W. Sample, minister, celebrated 
Christmas on Sunday, December 20, with 
special musical service, and sermon by Mr. 
Sample on, ‘‘Is the world growing better or 
worse ?’’ The last page of the order of 
service contains the following declaration: 
‘It is our faith that Love to God and Man is 
the soul of religion. We would have the 
Fatherhood of God believed, and the Broth- 
erhood of Man lived. With this end in 
view, we are striving to promote both social 
and individual reform, which should go 
hand-in-hand; to instruct and inspire in the 
science and art of noble living; to be hands 
and feet for the divine providence of human 
helpfulness.”’ 


Oakland, Cal.—The Starr King Fraternity 
is an organization of a social and literary 
character, connected with the Unitarian 
church here. The calendar for the present 
season is before us, but is too long to publish 
entire. It includes a Lowell Memorial 
meeting, and readings from George Eliot, 
twelve lectures on ‘‘ University Extension,”’ 
by Prof. Geo. H. Howison, two or three 
musical evenings, social evenings, etc. 


Pomona, Cal.—The ladies of the Unitarian 
church, of Pomona, held a successful ‘‘Ba- 
zaar’’ on Wednesday, Dec. 16. The net 
receipts were about $240.00. The Los 
Angeles 7imes says “‘it was the largest and 
most varied fair of the season.”’ 


DON'T DELAY TO 


Stop that cough! Else the bronchial 
tubes will be enlarged and the delicate 
tissues of the lungs exposed to injury. 
No other medicine is so speedily opera- 
tive in throat and lung troubles as 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. <A few doses 
have been known to break up an ob- 
stinate and distressing cough. Sufferers 
from asthma, bronchitis, croup, con- 
sumption, sore throat, and whooping 
cough find a sure relief in the use of this 
preparation. It soothes the in- 
flamed mem- brane, pro- 
motes expecto- r ration, and in- 
duces repose. Don’t be with- 
out it in the house. Sallie E. Stone, 
Hurt’s store, Va., writes: ‘“‘ I have found, 
in my family, that Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral was always a certain cure for colds 
and coughs.”’ 

“Five years ago I had a constant 
cough, night sweats, was greatly re- 
duced in flesh, and had been given up by 
my physicians. I began to take Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and was completely 
cured.’’—Anga A. Lewis, Ricard, N. Y. * 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural! laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a tatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves wel! fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


Whatisit? Send ten cents 


for portgtict and learn the 
truth. Address 
THE JUSTITIA PUB. CO,. 
§ 48,161 La Salle St., Chicago 


AYTHS FORTHE IMES: 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. | 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle? 


Get back to your healthy 


weight and generally you get 
back to health. 


A book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


Scott & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


_Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 
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“A ()0 PARCELS 
‘ 


JCA 


ha oF MAILDANa3 


Includi Sample Books, Nov-—; 
elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let- 
ters, Papers, etc., each with = 
address boldly printed on each # 
wrapper. You will ve ‘more 
ra choice reading and heaviest mail 
of any one at yourtown. We will 
also insert your address for twelve 
months in our Guaranteed Direc- 
tory, that goes whirling daily to 
Manufacturers and Publishers all td 
over the world; and 500 of your boldly : 


. 
‘ 
<s* 


printed and Gummed addresses, in two 
colors, for your personal use to stick on 
our letters, books, etc.; also Lum Smith's ie pace HERALD, 

2 months (regular price alone 50 cents). All and post- 
aid to you. Send your address SB on a postal to 3 
5 GUMMED ADDRESS CO.,126 S. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
The Best Books .... 


~ - . 
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DRESS USA POSTAL CARD TO-DAY. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, . 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 


Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS’N, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


ce — 


EN GREAT NOVELS A.cuies9,t%s.ner' 8, 08, 
Jones. 24 pagesand cover. Mailed for 10 cents. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & ©0., Pabs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Why Do Men Starve ? 


AND 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh, 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor's Prayer. 


3. Poverty:and Its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Struggle. 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers, 
>. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


By Pentecost, 


9. A Case of Starvation 
ro. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living 
11. The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 
13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 
15. Jack the Ripper. 16. Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 


FRANK. 


18. A Modern Coédperative Colony. By HAGAN 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 2scts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Iil 
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‘“ The Text-book for the Reform Campaign of 1892.” 


The Commg Climax 


In the Destinies of America. 


BY LESTER 


o 


C. HUBBARD. 


480 pages of facts and reasoning on the present status of the conflict be- 


tween the American plutocrat and the American producer. 


We want an agent in every city 


liance. The book will sell itself; 


Sample copy with terms to agents sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


prepaid for $1.50. 


and town, and in every Farmers’ Al- 
it is what the people want to read. 
Cloth edition 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Horlicks Malted Milk. | 


THE BEST FOOD FOR 


infants, Invalids, Dyspeptics, Convalescents, Etc. 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS as the best diet for infants in health or sickness, also for adults suffer- 
ing from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Wasting Diseases, Etc., and of special value in Typhoid Fever. 
Relieves Insomnia and Nervous Exhaustion and is excellent for delicate ladies and nursing mothers. 

MALTED MILK contains the soluble nutritive part of the cereals combined with fresh pure sterilized 
milk, evaporated to a powder formin vacuo. It is instantly prepared for use by dissolving in water, 


no cooking or addition of milk being required, 


Our special process of malting the cereals produces 


plant pepsin, which largely predigests the casein of the milk, thus rendering it much more easy of 


assimilation. 


MALTED MILK makes a pleasant and nutritious drink for the table, superior to Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 


Ete. Wxcellent and convenient for travellers. 
Druggistws. Sample and particulars free. 


Agrees with the most delicate stomach. Sold by all 


MALTED MILK CO. Sole Manufacturers, RACINE, WIS. 


London Depot, 39 Snow Hill, EB. C. 


Jan. 7, 1892 


UNITY. 
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Bhe Home. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun,—And in the secret place 
Of perfect love for God, words are 
as breath 
And will is all. 
Mon.—Who doeth right deeds is twice born. 
Tues.—Know ye not that God relents 
Ere the sinner well repents? 
Wed.—-Each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is. 
Thurs.—Form passes, but the free truth 
stands. 
Fri.—How can love lose doing of its kind 
Even to the uttermost? 
Sat,—Shun evil, follow good, hold sway 
Over thyself. This is the way. 
—HKdwin Arnold, 


A Green Mountain Fairy. 


On the eastern slope of a range of 
green hills in Southern Vermont, 
stands a small farm house built very 
early in the nineteenth century. The 
central and most capacious factor of 
that house, is its chimney, built before 
architects had conspired to extermin- 
ate that queer bird, the chimney-swal- 
low. Its wide, unused flues were so 
hospitable that every summer found 
them decorated with the swallow'’s curi- 
ous, gluey nests. 
sloping roof were a north room, asouth 
room, anorth bedroom, a large kitchen, 
dining room and living room all in one. 
The windows were neither numerous 
nor large, but somehow enough of 
sunshine and pure air managed to 
creep in, to lighten and sweeten every 
corner; always excepting, of course, 
those days when the ‘‘nor’easters’’ 
swept over those green hills, and peo- 
ple came to possess more corners than 
their houses; and the swallow’s nests 
soaked off the chimney’s sides, and 
the wail of the unhoused birds bul- 
letined the progress of the storm. 

Forty years ago four people were 
living in this house; grandpa, father, 
mother, and a six-year-old girl. The 
mother called the little girl ‘‘Sis,’’ the 
father, ‘‘Tot,’’ and somehow from its 
fitness this last name clung to her for 
a long time. . 

Perhaps you think she is the fairy I 
am going to tell you about. Oh, no, 
she was not the least bit fairy-like. 
She was a wide-awake, resolute little 
maid and she had very red cheeks, 
and wide-open blue eyes, and a good 
appetite, and banged the south door 
sometimes, especially when _— she 
thought the gander (the only creature 
she ever feared) was close behind her. 
Now, the father and mother were of 
genuine Puritan descent, and though 
they had shaken off many of the se- 
vere and unlovely traits of their 
ancestors, they frowned sharply on 
fables and fairy stories, and were un- 
flinching in their determination that 
Tot’s little head should not be filled 
with such nonsense. 

If you had said anything to Tot 
about a ‘‘ Brownie’’ she would have 


4 


Under the broad, | 


thought you meant one of Speckle’s | 
dear, fuzzy, little chickens out in the | 


coop; or possibly the late unwelcome 
addition to the flock in the ‘‘ home’’ 
pasture, the black lamb. Had you 
spoken of the queen of the fairies, she 
would instantly have suspected you 
meant Queen Elizabeth in her Peter 
Parley; that being who seemed to 
have a head and body like other 
women, only they were forever divided 
by that stiff wheel-like deformity. 
‘Poor lady,’’ Tot thought, ‘‘she could 
never, never see how nice and shiny 
the toes of her new shoes were.”’ 

But you and I know now that a 
little girl can’¢ get along without a 
fairy of some sort, least of all a little 
girl like Tot who had few playmates. 
Her one big sister was away at the 
seminary or teaching most of the time, 
and her cousins lived miles away and 
the neighbors’ children were few and 
remote, so Tot just ‘‘made up’’ a fairy. 
What her father and mother would 
have thought, had they known ‘that 
upright and downright, truthful- 


~~ 


speaking and acting child was really 
living fairy stories under their very 
eyes every day, I can not even 
imagine. 

Now Tot’s fairy creation, unseen by 
all save herself, wds a little girl of her 
own age, butin all other respects very 
unlike, and her name was Olive. 
Tot was rosy, Olive was pale; Tot’s 
hair was straight and black; Olive’s 
dusky brown and wavy; Tot’s eyes 
were blue, Olive’s brown like her 
hair; Tot’s ways were brisk and 
brusque, Olive’s way, very gentle, 
and she wore a dress soft and clinging, 
of a peculiar dusky green color,—Tot 
had never had a green dress. 

Now where do you suppose Tot’s 
fairy kept herself? In the hollow 
apple tree just across the road north 
of the house where the bluebird found 
such a charming nesting place ; or by 
the cool spring under the elm-tree in 
the pasture-Iane close by ; or on the 
mossy ledge just south of the barn? 
No, not in any of these lovely and ap- 
propriate places. I almost blush to tell 
you where, it seems so homely a fairy 
dwelling-place,—but in the southeast 
corner of the north bedroom closet 
under a low, broad shelf. 

Here Tot brought her treasures for 
Olive to watch over—her big rag doll, 
Katie, a little tin dog on wheels, a 
glass goose that could swim, and the 
little books she liked best. : 

When Tot was naughty and@shut 
into this same closet to sob away the 
smart of some well-deserved rebuke, 
she was sure to feel the comfort of 
Olive’s gentle arms about her neck, and 
kindly sympathetic whispers in her ear. 
On summer mornings when Tot had 
wiped the dishes every one, and hung 
the dish-towels neatly away, and knit 
‘‘five times around’’ on the ever- 
waiting stocking, she would give a 
signal to Olive, and snatching her 
buff sunbonnet from its nail by the 
south door, off they ran hand-in-hand 
to the fields and woods. Together 
they picked the first ripe straw- 
berries on the little hill by the big 
stone-heap, where they were sure 
to find the ground sparrow’s nest, and 
often stopped to drop a berry into the 
wide-open bills of its little inmates. 
Together on summer evenings they 
went for the cows—down the lane, 
across a tiny brook, over rocky ledges, 
and along moist black paths, where 
the lush rank brakes grew taller than 
their young heads. 

Oh, what a merry time they had, 
when the October woods showered 
their scarlet and yellow leaves upon 
them, while with the squirrels they 
gathered the tiny beechnuts and 
sometimes held their breaths and 
strained their eyes to get a good look 
at a swiftly scurrying partridge, that 
liked beechnuts as well as they. 

But as the strawberries and beech- 
nuts came and went, Tot grew and 
grew, and went to school, and formed 
more companionships, and had multi- 
plied tasks, so Olive was summoned 
less and less frequently from the closet 
corner, and finally came no more. 


‘But she was never forgotten, and 


when on August evenings the crickets 

chirped in the self-same closet corner, 

Tot often wondered if it were not in 

memory of Olive’s sweet and gentle 

mission. A. R. W. B. 
The Great 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—Some Religions of the Older World. 
Che Sunday-Schoal. 


VI._THE RELIGION OF PERSIA. 


LESSON XVIII. 


(c) The Future Life. 


Resurrection. 


Judgment. Modern Parsees. 


1. The Doctrine of a Future Life and its influence. 


2. The end of the world near, according to Zoroaster. 


This world to be burned up, 


a resurrection and judgment to take place, and Ormuzd to be supremie. 


3. 
Chinevat, the judge, Mithra, etc. 

4. The general resurrection. 
ception of Paradise and hell. 

5. Fire worship, burial, and other rites. 

6. Modern Parsees at Bombay. 


Relate the story of the soul after death and called to judgment. 


Resuming of bodies and recognition of friends. 


The bridge, 
Con- 


Veracity and its relation to intolerance. 


Their charities. 


NOTES. 


‘‘ The belief in a life to come, is one of the chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta.’’ 


M. Haug. 


Man sows more seeds of good and evil than can be ripened and harvested in this 
world ; for the consequences of conduct are eternal. 


Strict account is kept of all actions, which are entered in a book. 


can atone for an evil one. 


Only a good deed 


All through the Gathras runs the hope that the end of the present world is near. 


Then ‘‘the Kingdom of God’’ will come in heaven and earth. 


The sun will shine 


without night, the pious will be happy and at peace in the fellowship of Ormuzd and the 


angels forever. 


The Parsees are called “fire worshipers ’’ for their reverence for this natural symbol 


which is associated with the deepest truths of their religion. 


is an act of piety. 


To light or extinguish fire 


They will not blow out a lamp, nor smoke tobacco or opium, because 


they will not taint the pure essence of fire with human breath. 


Yet to call them ‘‘ fire-worshipers,’’ is as if we should call Catholics and other 
Christians ‘‘ cross-worshipers,’’ or ‘‘ water-worshipers,’’ or ‘‘ bread-and-wine worshipers,” 
because they use these in their sacraments or religious rites. 


The Persian never made tolerance or brotherhood a principle of his religion. 


rather exclusive, stoical and despotic. 
with Christianity or Buddhism. 


It was 


Its affinity is, therefore, rather with Judaism than 


Its fullest life flowered out in Mohammedanism—whether in its conception of the life 
here or hereafter—which has been estimated to be made up of one part of Christianity, two 


parts of Judaism, and three parts of Parseeism. 


‘There is nothing in worship but what existed before in mythology.” 


to 
Success 
in washing 
and clean, 
ingis Pear. 
ine. By doing 
away withthe 
rubbing \ it opens the way to 
easy work; with Pearlene, a 
weckly wash can be done by 
a weakly woman. It shuts out 
possible harm and danger; all 
things washed with / arlene 
last longer than if washed with 
soap. Everything is done bet- 
ter with it. These form buta 
small part of the-Why women 
use millions upon millions of 
packages of /earlime every 
year. Let Pear/zne do its best 
and there is no fear of “dirt 


. . ”? 
doing its worst. 
Beware of imitations. 236 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


NEW WORK BY 
JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


‘* Never, to our knowledge, have the peculiar views of 
Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution of the sense of 
duty, been examined with such keen discernment and 
such rigorous logic.’’—-The Beacon. 

‘ Bound to create a wide impression among scholars 
and students of morals.’’— Brains. | 

‘* A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Data of Ethics.’ It is simple, clear, concise, 
convincing,’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘*Has the rare facuity of interesting the general 
reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

Mong admirable philosophical treatise.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘*We can not too highly commend the work, candid, 
thorough, clear, and terse, in which Dr. Bixby con- 
fronts and disposes of the Spencerian theorizing.’’— 
Christian Leader. 


Price in cloth, $1.00. For sale by 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. | 
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The somewhat fanciful picture above was su 

the genuine pleasure and high spirits shown by one of 
Allen's workers. When he applied to me he was ng 
just a living, or very little more. I taughthim. I cau 

him to go to work, in his present situation, and he quickly 
began to earn money at the rate of Over Three Thou- 
sand Dollarsa Year. Is there a lesson or suggestion 
here, tor you, reader? Probably you can make just as much 
money as be. Why nottry? I undertake to briefly teach any 
fairly intelligent person of either sex, who can read and 
write, and who, ake instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand liarsa Year 

their own localities, wherever they live. I will also furnish 
the situation or emptaymnent, at which you can earn that 
amount. I charge nothing and receive nothing, unless suc- 
cessful as above. Nothing difficult to learn, or that requires 
much time. I defire but one person from each district or 
county. I have already taught and provided with employ- 
ment a large number, who are making over Three 
Thousand Dollars a year, each. Here is something 
new and solid. Full particulars Free. After you know 
all, if you conotude to go no further, why, no harm is done. 
Those who feel interested are invited to write at once. 


nal attention. Address, 
EC. ALLEN. Box 1001, Augusta, Maine. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
andtocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by MRS. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published in it. A real live all-around 
periodical. readable by every member of the family. 
Price $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 
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MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Last Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
pi ak ico ogg - HOOL. ai 
Duxb , Mass. Laborato ’ 
ae Frederick B. Knapp. 8. B. (M.1. T.) Principal. 


Publisher's Dotes. 


The offer of slightly damaged books at 
half price, in Unity of December 24, has 
met with a general response from readers, 
and our supply of such copies of part of the 
books named is already exhausted. We 
still have copies of the following, and early 
orders can be filled: 


The Auroraphone. A romance by Cyrus 
Cole. See large advertisement on this page. 
Cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents, slightly dam- 
aged copies 25 cents. 


The Genius of Galilee. An historical 
novel by Anson Uriel Hancock. It treats of 
the life and times of Jesus from the stand- 
point of modern thought, showing how the 
miracle stories may be accounted for with- 
out accepting the miracles as facts, but on 
the other hand without supposing any con- 
scious deception to have been practiced. 
Paper, 507 large pages, 50 cents; slightly 
damaged copies 25 cents. 


John Auburntop, Novelist: His develop- 
ment in the atmosphere of a_ freshwater 
college. By Anson Uriel Hancock. A 
thoroughly entertaining story of Western 
university life. Cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents, 
slightlv damaged copies 25 cents. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies aud Un- 
worthies. By James Vila Blake. A collec- 
tion of some fifteen story-essays, in Mr. 
Blake’s inimitable style. Cloth, red bur 
nished top, uniform with his other books, 
$1.00; paper, with beautiful half-tone en- 
graving on the cover, 50 cents; slightly 
damaged copies, 25 cents. 


Martin Luther and Other Essays. By 
Dr. F. H. Hedge. A handsome volume of 
326 pages, printed on heavy laid paper and 
handsomely bound. Publishers’ price, $2.00. 


THE AURORAPHONE, | 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements 
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A ROMANCE, BY CYRUS COLE.’ 


accessories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost stery and a 


love story artistically blended with the AUR 


sophical Journal, 


The Gospel Banner —(Conservative Univer- 


commendable. 
world of human be- 
a thoroughly uni- 
ted in pursuits, sympa- 
thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and attainments—a 
unified world ground- 
ed on an all-pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood,actuated by unity 
of beliefs respectin 

individual origin an 

destiny. , ; 
, The ideas are 
much like those of 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter- 
ests; if one member 
suffers, all suffer; if 
one is prosperous, 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
isan attempt to show 
what this world {may 
be,.~what it yet will 
be,® when the pure 
truth ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
origin and destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 
bodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical! Social 
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Reform) says of the | 


book: The Aurora- 
»hone opens as though 
it were merely a story 
ofadventure, very well 
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tute the introduction to the more solid and val- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of itis | uable part of the book. 
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The author has evi- 


It aims at delineating a possible | dently read ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,”’ “* looking Back- 


ward.” and othe 
socivlogical and _ re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their sho t 
comings as wore/s 
has not fallen into the 
erior of introducing 
long and seemingly 
intermiinable di-cus- 
sions. The reader is 
never allowed to for 
get that heis reading 
a story, and thus the 
interest never flags 
There have hitherto 
been religiously h. ter- 
odox novels, and eco- 
nomically heterodox 
novels ‘The Aurora- 
hone ’’ combines the 
1eterodoxiness of 
both. 


e 

Philadelphia Item: 
This story is a ro- 
mance of the most 
startling character, 
eit ie exceedingly 
amusing. ..., ‘ 
The man at the other 
end of the aurora- 
phone explains how 
he came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history of Saturn, 
explicitly explaining 
their ideas of the so- 
cial and moral con- 
ditions through which 
they had passed. 

There was ample 
time for the author to 
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BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Essays.—Cloth, 12mo, 216 pages. 
Copyright 1886. $1.00. 


The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and mse 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature, ina 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Poems.—Cloth, 12mo, 
Copyright 1886. $1.00. 


The circle of poems on Jesus elaborate a splendid 
simile, with cumulative andimpressive power. The 
poems of Jove are of a most striking quality. They 
are as pure as Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova,’’ but are not to 
remote as that from natural humantenderness. . . 
We recommend the volume as a whole to all who 
wish to see a novel landscape and to breathe a fresh, 
invigorating air.—John W. Chadwick in the Index. 


A Grateful Spirit and Other Sermons. 
—Cloth, 12mo, 303 pages. Copy- 
right 1890. $1.0a. 


One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of treedom and boldness with reverence. 
Another remarkable thing isthe union of much 
careful reading—in prose and portry apart from 
beaten tracks- with much homely obs«rvation of 
outward things and of men’s lives.—CA» :stran Regts- 
fer. 


188 pages. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and 
Unworthies.— 12mo, 179 pages, 
cloth $1.00, paper, 50 cts. Copy- 
right r8qI. 


Fourteen story-essays of antique flavor, but very 
pleasing to the refined literary palate. They 
are all notable for their profoundly sympathetic in- 


‘sight, for their unswerving loyalty to the purest and 


loftiest standards, and quite as much for the limpid 
purity of style in which they are written.— Saturday 
Spectaror. 


Happiness from Thoughts and 
Other Sermons.—Cloth, 12mo, 291 
pages. Copyright 1891. $1.00. 


Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz- 


| ing on life is neither trite nor dry; it is such as to 


We have a few perfect copies to close out at 
60 cents, postpaid. 


The Laws of Heredity. By George Wil- 
liamson. An interesting and original book 
On an important subject. Cloth, 353 pages, 
price $1.50; our clearance price, 40 cents. 


The Safe Side; A theistic refutation of 
the divinity of Christ. By Richard M. 
Mitchell. Cloth, large octavo, 385 pages, | 
retail price $1.50; our clearance price, 65 tl 

>, 
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told indeed, but stilla 

story of adventure. But the ‘“ hair breadth 
‘scapes’ ofa party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 


strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the 


weave into his story ; 1 
Eternal Righteousness.—-Lilerary World. 


several pretty love epi-odes and exciting inci- 
dents. The story is decidedly well written, and 
will be read with much interest and pleasure. 


The five volumes named above are bound untformly 
in dark blue vellum cloth, red polished top, paper label, 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement. 249 pages. Sent 
prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Legends from Storyland.—Vellum 
cloth, dark green and white, with 
handsome cover design, square 
16mo, 87 pages of text and 12 full- 
page illustrations. Copyright 1887. 
50 cents. 
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Religion and Science as Allies ; or Simi- 
larities. of Physical and Religious Knowl- 
edge. By James Thompson Bixby, author 
of the new book, ‘‘ The Crisis in Morals,’’ 
advertised elsewhere in this paper. Cloth 
50 cents ; paper, 30cents; slightly damaged 
copies, 20 cents. i) 

Any of the foregoing, mailed on receipt of y 
price. Whatever else you order, add $1.50 y 
for a cloth copy, or 5ocents for a paper 
copy of Lester C. Hubbard's book, ‘‘ The l 
Coming Climax.’’ Read the following un- l 
solicited letter from the author of ‘ The i] 
Genius of Galilee :”’ r 


DEAR MR. KERR :—Having finished the 
reading of Mr. Lester C. Hubbard's book, I 
was led to think that, of all the so-called 
Utopian literature of the day which I have 
read, (and I have read it about all), this 
argument of Hubbard's is the most stupen- 
dous. Whether orno one agrees with him, 
yet he piles mountain on mountain in his 
climaxes with such a torrent of glowing 
words that he takes one’s breath away. 
Why ‘‘ The Coming Climax’’ is not more 
than an average book, why indeed it is 
not a great book, I can uot see. We may 
not always be sure what place a_ book 
will finally take when the critics are done 
with it, but we may nearly always be sure, 
when a man’s earnestness stirs us up and 
arouses either our enthusiasm or our antag- 
onism, that he has strength; and this 
Mr. Hubbard does. His book is no more a 
work of art than ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ’”’ is, 
but his sentences tumble over each other 
like rocks in an avalanche, until the pro- 
testing reader feels that he has no chance 
to get a word in edgewise until the finis is 
reached. The book is an oration, the sen- 
tences Websterian eloquence.—Anson U. 
Hancock. 
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Manual Training in Education.— 
_ — ——_— Square 18mo, 83 pages, cloth, 
YS} SSS Se I I | YJ I | 50 cents, paper 25 cents. Copy- 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


Mr. Blake's books may be obtained through leading 
EIGHT SERMONS. 


booksellers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on re- 
BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: 


ceipl of price by the publishers, 
|CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 
I HAD A FRIEND. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 
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BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 
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ONLY PAPER OF ITS CHARACTER PUBLISHED. 


It is a bright, nicely-printed weekly newspaper 
for women, attractively illustrated, me coaiiiies 
departments of interest to every member of the 
Syn It is a CLEAN, INDEPENDENT NEWS- 
PAPER, recording weekly interesting news of 
and about women. 

Edited by Kate Kauffman, and a corps of bril- 
_~— writers. 

instructs, entertains, and is worth man 

times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per year. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watches, jewelry, silverware, flowers, hand- 
some lamps, photographs, beautiful arto-engrav- 
ings and useful household articles of all kinds, 
at unheard of low prices in connection with a 
routs subscription to WOMANKIND. AGENTS 

ANTED EVERYWHERE, Special inducements 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated premium supplement, just out. 

Address, 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


A REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


Frances E. Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit )our meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in !my endeavor to quit my own, that I wro ea little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he tived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himself as ‘mpertinent, and though I had thought sc when the 
first note came, I was well assured that ne was not, when I had read the second.”’ 
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Boston Commonwealth ;— will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 


Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There 1s that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. 


Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. Calculated to 


bring religion into closer connection with life. 
Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. . 
present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


Send for a full catalogue of our publica- 
tions. To any subscriber sending a new 
name for a year with § 1.00, we will send any 
book or books from our list to the amount of 
$1.00 as a premim. This offer applies only 
to retail prices, not clearance sale prices. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not anti my cards) suitable for your 
Album or tor Home Decoration, and a 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 
Subscription price $1.50 per year Lite 
with premium, This quality of 
cards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 


This and St. Louis Magazine both) year $1.50, 
St. Louls Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A unique volume to 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. Good and wholesome. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


and Above All 
GIVES SATISFACTION. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


175 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


Stylish EASTER Cards 


not adv. cards) and sample copy 
T. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 10c 
nstores 
T'S: Gilmore, 901 Olive St., St. Louls, Mo. 


Square 181.0, 137 pages. 


© i 
Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence. -Expedites Business, Reduces Expe NSCS, 


Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 


CHARLES H. KERR®&Co., Publishers, 


i755 DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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